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its infancy in 1860), and applied to astronomical research
with the most astonishing and important results.

Every one is more or less familiar with the story of
this eclipse. Herschel, Tennant, Pogson, Kayet, and
Janssen, all made substantially the same report. They
found the spectrum of the prominences observed to con-
sist of bright lines, and conspicuous among them were
the lines of hydrogen. There were some serious dis-
crepancies, indeed, among their observations, not only
as to the number of the bright lines seen, which is not
to be wondered at, but as to their position. Thus,
Eayet (who saw more lines than any one else) identified
the red line observed with B instead of 0; and all the
observers mistook the yellow line they saw for that of
sodium.

Still, their observations, taken together, completely
demonstrated the fact that the prominences are enor-
mous masses of highly-heated gaseous matter, and that
hydrogen is a main constituent.

Janssen went further. The lines he saw during the
eclipse were so brilliant that he felt sure he could see
them again in the full sunlight. He was prevented by
clouds from trying the experiment the same afternoon,
after the close of the eclipse; but the next morning the
sun rose unobscured, and, as soon as he had completed
the^necessary adjustments, and directed his instrument
to the portion of the sun's limb where the day before
the most brilliant prominence appeared, the same lines
came out again, clear and bright; and now, of course,
there was no difficulty in determining at leisure, and
with almost absolute accuracy, their position in the
spectrum. He immediately confirmed his first conclu-
sion, that hydrogen is the most conspicuous component
of the prominences, but found that the yellow line must